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If political sociology centers on relations between the state and civil society, 
then it is fair to say that those relations are now marked increasingly by state 
repression and racial and ethnic violence. The turn of the twenty-first century 
witnessed the rapid rise of antiglobalization protests around the world followed 
by even larger antiwar demonstrations as the United States prepared to invade 
Iraq. Yet these movements faced intense crackdowns from increasingly 
militarized police and state security forces. Similarly, the 2010s saw deadly 
clashes between police forces and authoritarian regimes on the one hand, and 
popular movements such as the Arab Spring, Occupy, and Black Lives Matter 
on the other. Ethnic nationalism is now in the ascendant and with it has come a 
permissive attitude toward official and unofficial violence. Consider, for 
example, the Islamist AKP’s crackdown against secularists and Kurds in 
Turkey, the BJP’s Hindu nationalist pogroms against Muslims and Christians 
in India, and the spate of racist attacks that have followed white ethnic 
nationalist victories in the United States, UK, and Europe. 

Despite the clear and disturbing trajectory of state-society relations, the 
sociological literature on power is surprisingly ill-equipped to make sense of 
the present historical conjuncture. The general trend has been away from the 
world: that is, from theorizing violence and coercion toward theorizing the 
dynamics of consent, of subtle or soft power, whether conceptualized as 
hegemony, governmentality, or racial democracy. 

We therefore see this chapter as a threefold intervention. First, as a 
preliminary point, we seek to document the general drift of the canonical 
literature on power from coercion to consent. Second, we attempt to theorize 
why this drift has happened. We argue that the development of the power 
literature rests upon the assumption that power under liberal democracy does 
not operate on exclusion, suppression, and violence. Thus, it becomes necessary 
to explain how and why we participate in our own subordination, especially the 
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ways in which we internalize dominant discourses and then act against our own 
interests. Finally, we challenge this assumption by drawing on theorists who 
emphasize the violent and exclusionary underpinnings of liberal democracy. 
Older theoretical currents inspire this impulse: especially critical race theorists 
and postcolonial scholars. From there, we highlight two bodies of work that we 
believe comprise, but by no means exhaust, promising new directions in 
retheorizing power. The first comes from studies of elimination and death, the 
second from scholarship on exploitation and disposability. 

Accordingly, the following chapter unfolds in four parts. The first centers on 
the power canon from Weber and Dahl to Lukes and Gramsci. The second 
addresses the contributions of Foucault and Bourdieu, who have influenced the 
drift away from coercion but are distinct from the power canon proper. Next, 
we sketch the theoretical clues left by critical scholars of race and colonialism 
who have long insisted that power under liberal democracy operates on the 
basis of exclusion, suppression, and violence. Finally, we explore in some detail 
exciting new work that builds upon these earlier interventions and thereby 
breaks with the general drift of the power literature. 


THE CANON: FROM COERCION TO CONSENT 


Though of course power is implicated in multiple and overlapping social 
relations (e.g., class power, patriarchy), a genealogy of power theory within 
political sociology as such must begin with Max Weber’s classical definition of 
power: “of the possibility of imposing one’s own will upon the behavior of other 
persons.” This more generalized form of power leads Weber to distinguish 
between two types of domination, namely, authority and the constellation of 
interests. Authority operates in ways prefigured by the general definition in the 
sense that it entails the “power to command and duty to obey.” Less obvious is 
domination that operates, for instance, in the way that a monopoly would in the 
context of a market. Small market actors (e.g., suppliers) are not duty-bound to 
obey the monopoly (e.g., Walmart), but they bend to the wholesale price 
demanded by the monopoly ($1.00 per unit of a commodity), because if they 
don’t, then they risk the possibility that the monopoly will choose other 
suppliers. It is in their interest to do so (Weber 1978: 941-948). 

The classical definition of power was put to the test in the next major episode 
in the development of that literature: the debate between “power elite” theory 
inaugurated by sociologists C. Wright Mills (1957 [1956]) and Floyd Hunter 
(1963 [1953]) and the pluralist behavioral theory of Robert Dahl (1958, 1961) 
and his students. Dahl used Weber to undercut Mills’ and Hunter’s claim that a 
small, close-knit circle of elites ruled the United States at the expense of the 
many. To prove that such a cabal existed, analysts, Dahl said, must show that a 
coherent minority (C) holds one set of preferences while the majority (R) holds a 
competing set of preferences and that on key issues, C wins most of the time. 
Since advocates of the power elite model could produce no such evidence and 
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since on the contrary the data suggest civil society places considerable limits on 
elite power, the United States was a pluralist democracy - not a direct 
democracy but one in which the well-placed require the say-so of nonelites to 
stay in power. 

As Steven Lukes (2007) points out, however, Dahl did not address the issue 
of domination as such, but rather the dynamics of “winning in decision- 
making.” That is, Dahl contemplates passing policy initiatives through city 
council, not repressive or persuasive means of bending others to one’s will. In 
Power: A Radical View Lukes (1974) famously transcended both Weber’s “one 
dimensional view” of power and Dahl’s “winning in decision-making” 
conception of power. In doing so, he introduced mainstream sociology to 
Antonio Gramsci’s concept of “hegemony,” according to which R consents to 
C’s rule, because R has come to believe that C is the rightful ruler. Here there is 
no requirement that the few face off against the many or that the few defeat the 
many over and over again in the full light of day. This is because elites may 
frame the agenda in such a way that nonelites willingly go along with elite plans. 
For example, in the run-up to the 2003 Iraq War, US President George W. Bush 
said before a joint session of Congress that “You are either with us, or you are 
with the terrorists.” Seen in this light, the choice between going and not going to 
war is an impossible one, for who would publicly side with the terrorists? The 
elite in this instance has effectively arranged or primed nonelite preferences so 
that no serious opposition on the scale of the Vietnam War era would take hold. 

Though of course power may operate through coercion, for example via the 
military power of the state, for Gramsci that is not its only mode of operation. 
Intellectuals and party operatives may also infiltrate civil society institutions 
(e.g., the media) and cultivate mass consent for a given agenda through 
a coordinated campaign of persuasion. Power need only operate through 
violence when the masses withdraw their consent to be governed. Thus, 
Gramsci pointedly distinguishes between “The spontaneous consent given by 
the great masses of the population to the general direction imposed on social life 
by the dominant fundamental group” and “The apparatus of state coercive 
power, which ‘legally’ enforces discipline on those groups who do not 
‘consent’” (1971: 12). Crucially for our purposes, Gramsci distinguished 
between the forms of struggle necessary to undercut domination on the one 
hand and hegemony on the other. Where civil society is weak as it was in Czarist 
Russia, struggle entails a violent confrontation with state domination, a war of 
maneuver. Where civil society is strong and forms a protective outer ring of 
trenches around the state as in the liberal democracies of Western Europe, then 
struggle entails exposing and gradually dismantling the elaborate system of 
hegemony that conceals and mystifies inequality and exploitation. This is the 
war of position (Hoare and Smith 1971: Ixii, xvi; Katznelson 1981). 

Gramsci appealed to those seeking to theorize power in liberal democratic 
contexts like the United States and UK, where outright revolution remained 
distant and elusive and where a war of position appeared to be the correct 
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political strategy. Accordingly, a spate of Gramscian analyses emerged 
alongside and in the wake of Lukes’ intervention, perhaps the most famous 
being Michael Burawoy’s (1979) Manufacturing Consent, John Gaventa’s 
(1980) Power and Powerlessness, and of course the Birmingham School of 
Cultural Studies including Stuart Hall’s opus (see e.g. Hall 1986) and Paul 
Willis’ (1975) Learning to Labor. Most important in the context of this 
chapter is Gramsci’s influence on the work of Omi and Winant (1986), who 
famously held that race relations in the United States have shifted from a regime 
of “racial domination” under Jim Crow segregation based on coercion and 
biological racism to one of “racial hegemony” in the post—Civil Rights era, 
anchored in mass consent and colorblind racism. 


FOUCAULT AND BOURDIEU: GOVERNMENTALITY 
AND SYMBOLIC POWER 


As some on the organized Left turned to the more “open Marxism” of Antonio 
Gramsci to theorize power under liberal democracy, others abandoned 
Marxism altogether, especially what they saw as a structuralist prejudice 
reducing all noneconomic forms of power (e.g., knowledge, institutional 
politics) and identity (e.g., race, gender, sexuality) to class power. Perhaps the 
most influential of the “post-structuralists” was Michel Foucault, who held that 
power depends in part upon the production of knowledge. Thus, he writes, “in a 
society such as ours ... there are manifold relations of power which permeate, 
characterize and constitute the social body, and these relations of power cannot 
themselves be established, consolidated nor implemented without the 
production, accumulation, circulation and functioning of a discourse. There 
can be no possible exercise of power without a certain economy of discourses of 
truth,” adding (as a rejoinder to Marxism), “indeed we must produce truth in 
order to produce wealth” (Foucault 1986 [1976]: 229-230). 

For Foucault, as for Gramsci, the analytical tendency is to highlight the more 
subtle forms of disciplinary power that coexist with coercive forms of power. 
We see this vividly in Discipline and Punish (1977), where Foucault documents 
the transformation of penality from the violence of “the scaffold” (capital 
punishment including public hangings and beheadings) to the panopticism of 
the prison. Though the latter may appear more humane, in fact power merely 
functions differently and ina no less insidious way. Anchored in the overlapping 
discourses of military science, education, and psychology on the inculcation of 
docility, the modern prison was meant to create a relation of power within 
which inmates, fearing that they were being watched, police themselves and 
thus participate in their own subordination even (and perhaps especially) in the 
absence of a guard or actual violence. This he takes as a general paradigm of 
modern society, where putative truths prompt us to align our bodies and 
behavior to the arbitrary standards of normality. Thus, Foucault sought, at 
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least at first, to draw our attention away from the coercive power of the state, 
and toward “governmentality,” the management of the population by means of 
more subtle techniques of power such as the census (Foucault 1991 [1979]). 

It would be a mistake, however, as it would be in an analysis of Gramsci, to 
suggest that Foucault had somehow abandoned an analysis of violence, for 
“biopolitics” entails power not just over the body, but also over life and death 
itself. Indeed, it was precisely the state’s attention to the birth rate, the mortality 
rate, and the equilibrium between the two that led to a fundamental shift in the 
state’s conception of sovereignty. Whereas the classical definition of the latter 
involved the prerogative to have people put to death or to let them live, the 
mounting concern with population as a political problem led the modern state 
to build security mechanisms around the life of masses of people. Sovereignty 
thus became increasingly about the prerogative to make live and let die. This is 
the point at which biopower in both its disciplinary and violent forms converge 
and become complementary, for war and genocide are anchored in the 
sovereign’s decision to make some live, while letting others die. Not 
surprisingly, Foucault argues that racism intensifies this double movement, for 
it differentiates among the population, facilitating the elimination not just of 
foreign powers but also of one’s own people. For Foucault, Nazi Germany is the 
ultimate case in point (Foucault 2003: 240-241, 246-247, 260). 

Nevertheless, Foucault’s conception of power has been translated and 
employed almost exclusively in its nonviolent form. This is true of his impact 
on feminism, for instance in the work of Judith Butler (1990), on the study of 
race, gender, and colonialism as in the work of Sander Gilman (1985), and on 
the study of neoliberalism by scholars like Aihwa Ong (2006) and Nikolas Rose 
(1999). Rose (1999), for example, argues that neoliberal governance is made 
possible through the discourse and practice of freedom, for the latter entails a 
code of conduct that serves as a checklist of civility. In a process he calls 
“responsibilization,” people come to question, regulate, and adjust their 
behavior in relation to the code of conduct. This is meant to produce “an 
intense and continuous self-scrutiny, self-dissatisfaction and self-evaluation” 
(1999: 87-89, 91, 93). 

Pierre Bourdieu’s intervention in the power literature is somewhat accidental 
in the sense that it centers on a different scholarly debate entirely, namely, the 
ongoing dispute between objectivist and subjectivist theories of class formation. 
Objectivists held that one’s social class is determined primarily by one’s structural 
position within the relations of production, whether as a worker, bourgeois, or 
petit bourgeois. Subjectivists countered that it makes little difference to insist that 
one occupies a structural position, say, as a worker, if the worker herself does not 
identify as a member of the working class; only once the cultural process of self- 
identification is complete (typically in the course of workplace struggle) does it 
make sense to claim that a working class exists. Bourdieu sought to overcome this 
divide by developing the concept of “symbolic power.” 
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Actors in a given social field engage in what Bourdieu calls “classification 
struggles,” that is a fight over the complexion of the social world, the various 
groups who inhabit it, and the relative prestige of each of these groups in terms 
of taste, judgment, and capacity for leadership. The group who prevails in 
classification struggles has more “symbolic power” than those who lose, such 
that the latter tend to define their subjectivity and worth within the social 
categories the dominant group imposes. Thus, Bourdieu writes, “symbolic 
power ... is the power to make groups (groups that are already established 
and have to be consecrated or groups that have yet to be constituted such as the 
Marxian proletariat).” The power to do so rests on two conditions. First, “The 
power to impose upon other minds a vision, old or new, of social divisions 
depends on the social authority acquired in previous struggles.” This means that 
those with more symbolic power tend to have more social capital (i.e., more 
extensive and powerful social networks) and more cultural capital 
(e.g., credentials, objects of high cultural value). Second, symbolic efficacy 
“depends on the degree to which the vision proposed is founded in reality.” 
When this second condition prevails, the classification system approaches 
“doxa,” or what Gramsci would call “common sense”; in contrast, when the 
proposed vision clashes with reality, say, in an economic crisis, then its once 
dominant categories and divisions seem “orthodox,” and a new classification 
struggle begins. With this framework in hand, Bourdieu then splits the 
difference between objectivist and subjectivist theorists of class formation by 
suggesting that classification struggles shape both the subjective experience of 
class and create or consecrate the very structural positions that people inhabit 
(Bourdieu 1989: 23). 

Within the field of institutional politics, classification struggles center on how 
the spokesperson comes “to be invested with the full power to act and speak in 
the name of the group which he or she produces by the magic of the slogan, the 
watchword, or the command, and by his mere existence as an incarnation of the 
collective.” Similar to fields of social distinction centered, say, on 
the consumption of art, the power to represent a group in the field of 
institutional politics entails “tracing out and stating the boundaries between 
groups and, thereby, of bringing them into existence as such.” In a monarchical 
context, this is exemplified in the proclamation of Louis XIV, “L’Etat c’est 
moi”; in a liberal democratic context, this power manifests itself in the claims of 
trade union leaders, politicians, and civil servants to speak on behalf of a class, a 
nation, or some other collective. The result is a counterintuitive double 
movement that Bourdieu calls “delegation,” in which the spokespersons both 
personify “the social fiction to which they give life ... and from which they 
receive in return their power” (Bourdieu 1989: 23-24). 

In sum, we detect within the canon a discernible analytical shift from a 
Weberian emphasis on coercive power to a Gramscian emphasis on consent. 
Related to, but distinct from, the overall drift of the canon is the work of 
Foucault and Bourdieu, whose conceptions of power turn on governmentality 
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and classification struggles respectively. To the degree that violence in 
a Weberian sense takes hold, it is reframed, within Bourdieu for instance, as 
a “monopoly over legitimate symbolic violence which belongs to the state or its 
representatives” (Bourdieu 1989: 21, emphasis added). The underlying 
assumption appears to be that, as Foucault writes, “in a society such as ours,” 
power operates by way of an economy of discourses of truth, or, in Gramscian 
terms, the cultivation of mass consent in liberal democracies through the 
ideological infiltration of civil society. The power canon and the later 
interventions of Foucault and Bourdieu thus leave us somewhat bereft of the 
tools necessary to make sense of contemporary state-society relations, which 
evince a clear pattern of state repression and racial and ethnic violence. In the 
next section, we turn to marginal figures in the theory of power that understand 
force and exclusion to be endemic to liberal democracy, particularly as it 
pertains to race. 


CLUES: CRITICAL RACE THEORY AND POSTCOLONIAL STUDIES 


W. E. B. Du Bois’ (1935) Black Reconstruction in America was a stunning 
rebuttal to the dominant historiography of his time, which insisted that the 
immediate post—Civil War period and the ensuing era of segregation fulfilled the 
Northern promise of liberal democracy. In fact, he argued, the postbellum 
American south represented the restoration of white supremacy by other 
means, a movement “Back toward Slavery.” If America’s antebellum agrarian 
democracy was built on slave codes and a constitution which held that black 
people had “no rights which a white man was bound to respect,” then 
postbellum liberal democracy witnessed “a determined effort to reduce black 
labor as nearly as possible to a condition of unlimited exploitation” with the 
black worker “reduced to the level of bare subsistence by taxation, peonage, 
caste, and every method of discrimination.” Landless whites, in turn, policed 
this exploitative system. Where “the system of slavery demanded a special 
police force ... made possible and unusually effective by the presence of the 
poor whites” whose “vanity ... associated him with the masters,” Du Bois 
observed, after slavery “the white laborer joined the white landholder and 
capitalist and beat the black laborer into subjection” (1935: 10, 12, 670). 

This therefore was the condition of liberal democracy in Du Bois’ time: a 
system of blind ignorance, violent subjection, and racial hatred. Nor was this an 
isolated case, for one could find similar violence and exclusion at the heart of 
democracies the world over, especially in their colonies. In fact, Du Bois argued, 
the abolition of slavery in the United States propelled the expansion of global 
capitalist imperialism and “a new industrial slavery of black and brown and 
yellow workers in Africa and Asia” (1935: 632). 

In Du Bois we find an account of power under liberal democracy that is 
hardly one of consent, even in the critical sense of that word. On the contrary, 
his work provides a painful reminder that liberal democracies are built and 
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maintained through subjugation and death. “Immediately in Africa, a black 
back runs red with the blood of the lash,” he wrote, “in India, a brown girl is 
raped; in China, a coolie starves; in Alabama, seven darkies are more than 
lynched; while in London, the white limbs of a prostitute are hung with jewels 
and silk. Flames of jealous murder sweep the earth, while brains of little children 
smear the hills” (1935: 728). There is consent to the degree that, for instance, 
poor whites are bamboozled into believing that slavery, imperialism, and 
segregation were better safeguards to their economic security than a union 
with black workers, but even then the ideology of white supremacy is pressed 
into the service of what can only be described as racial domination. 

More recent scholarship under the rubric of critical race theory (CRT) 
builds on Du Bois’ critique of racial domination under liberal democracy, 
but focuses on the role of the state —- more specifically the law — as an 
instrument of white supremacy. Understanding the law as fundamentally 
political, CRT scholars such as Derrick Bell (1973) and Kimberlé Crenshaw 
(1988) point to the limitations of formal legal equality in the post—Civil Rights 
era. Equality under the law, they argued, provides ideological cover for racial 
domination by making the ongoing subordination of the black poor appear 
fair and neutral. 

Likewise, Charles W. Mills’ (1997) Racial Contract famously turned the 
vaunted notion of the social contract on its head. The latter, which is a guiding 
principle of Western political philosophy, presupposes a state of nature in which 
individuals decide to found a state and set rules for its relationship to civil society. 
Mills points out, however, that in actuality it “is not a contract between 
everybody (‘we the people’), but between just the people who count, the people 
who really are people (‘we the white people’). So it is a Racial Contract” (Mills 
1997: 3). Not party to the contracts that underpin the regimes that subjugate 
them, people of color do not genuinely consent to their subordination. As a result, 
Mills argues, white supremacy is the unnamed political system that underpins not 
only liberal democracy but the entire modern world. Far from being a system in 
which inclusion is possible, it is fundamentally — at its core — a system of exclusion 
and subordination. 

These accounts find a strong echo in the feminist tradition and among 
scholars of intersectionality within CRT itself. Mills rightly points out that his 
approach “would correspond to feminist theorists’ articulation of the centrality 
of gender, patriarchy, and sexism to traditional moral and political theory” 
(Mills 1997: 3). Indeed, the inspiration for Mills’ own book was Carole 
Pateman’s (1988) Sexual Contract. Like Mills, she exposes the founding 
exclusion of women from the supposedly universalistic social contract and 
takes particular aim at progressive attempts to make more inclusive social 
contracts. That, she argues, is impossible, for “The original contract 
constitutes both freedom and domination. Men’s freedom and women’s 
subjection are created through the original contract - and the character of 
civil freedom cannot be understood without the missing half of the story that 
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reveals how men’s patriarchal right over women is established through 
contract” (Pateman 1988: 2). 

Introducing the concept of intersectionality from within CRT, Kimberlé 
Crenshaw (1993) explained that race, class, and gender converge in the law to 
keep women in abusive domestic partnerships. Thus, under the marriage fraud 
provision of the 1990 Immigration and Nationality Act, a person who 
immigrated to the United States had to remain married to their partner for 
two years before applying for permanent resident status. This prompted poor 
immigrant women of color to stay in abusive partnerships in order to maintain 
“green card” eligibility. Here the law is fraught with exclusions that force 
women of certain means and background to choose between safety and 
deportation, thereby rendering them vulnerable to domestic violence 
(Crenshaw 1993: 1246-1247). 

Postcolonial studies provides another framework for moving beyond the 
limitations of the sociological literature on power. As Frantz Fanon (1961) 
insists, colonial rule is structured by violence and domination. Unlike in 
advanced capitalist countries, where the organs of civil society “create around 
the exploited person an atmosphere of submission and of inhibition which 
lightens the task of policing,” the agents of government in the colonies “speak 
the language of pure force” (Fanon 196t: 38). Similarly, Ranajit Guha (1997) 
argued that colonial rule is defined by “dominance without hegemony.” 

While analyzing the political and economic roots of colonial rule, 
postcolonial scholars also interrogate the role of culture and ideology in 
Western domination. Edward Said (1979), for example, traced the long 
history of Western knowledge production about the “Orient,” documenting 
the exclusionary logic that treats the non-West as fundamentally different from 
and inferior to the West. Indeed, he argued, Western bourgeois self- 
identification with notions of modernity, democracy, civility, and progress 
operates through the construction of a non-Western Other as traditional, 
authoritarian, barbaric, and unchanging. Like Critical Race Theorists, 
therefore, Said highlights the fundamentally exclusionary underpinnings of 
liberal democracy. 

During the late 1980s and 1990s, postcolonial studies helped transform the 
humanities as well as disciplines such as anthropology and history. Sociologists 
working in Europe and the Global South joined the postcolonial turn, but most 
sociologists in North America either dismissed the critiques or simply refused to 
engage. Julian Go (2013) documents this refusal by comparing the relative 
absence of postcolonial themes in sociology journals, conference proceedings, 
and job advertisements when compared with literature and history. 

As George Steinmetz points out, “Sociologists have analyzed empires 
throughout the entire history of their discipline” (2013: 1). The founders of 
American, British, French, and German sociology all engaged with questions of 
empire. Some served as agents of colonial rule while others challenged imperial 
power, yet the discipline as a whole came to reproduce the imperial standpoint 
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that Connell (2007) refers to as “northern theory.” From the 1970s onward 
disciplinary amnesia and methodological nationalism marginalized work on 
colonialism and empire even within the subfield of political sociology. 

Over the last several years, however, an emerging body of scholarship points 
to the growing popularity of postcolonial theory within sociology. From special 
issues of journals to thematic conferences, the discipline is finally feeling the 
influence of postcolonial thought. According to Go (2013), postcolonial 
sociology demands a serious engagement with colonial discourses, a radical 
rethinking of concepts such as “tradition” and “modernity,” and a more 
sophisticated analysis of the relationship between culture and power. 

Along with Connell and Go, scholars such as Gurminder Bhambra (2016), 
Zine Magubane (2003), and Claire Decoteau (2013) have been central to the 
reorientation of the discipline. Magubane (2003), for instance, traces the 
circulation of colonial notions of blackness between England and South 
Africa. English settlers brought to South Africa familiar categories of 
Otherness initially deployed against the Irish and other locally subordinate 
groups. Over time, however, ideas about blackness derived from the South 
African context circulated back to England and were deployed to uphold local 
hierarchies. 

Similarly, Decoteau (2013) studies the ways that South Africans — from high- 
ranking officials to the poorest of the poor — navigate the politics of health care 
in a postcolonial context marked by a devastating HIV/AIDS epidemic. She 
demonstrates that people’s options are structured by an unequal contestation 
between Western biomedicine and indigenous knowledge produced by a history 
of colonialism and apartheid followed by neoliberal restructuring and the rise of 
a global pharmaceutical industry. 

The emergence of postcolonial sociology has focused attention on global 
interconnections, the entanglements of culture and power, and the Eurocentric 
- or “metro-centric” — bias in the production of knowledge. While this 
scholarship has embraced the general shift within the discipline toward an 
emphasis on “soft” forms of power, postcolonial sociologists — like Said 
before them — analyze culture in the service of domination. And some, such as 
Decoteau, look beyond culture and knowledge to emphasize the ongoing 
centrality of violent exclusion and death within postcolonial states. 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


What has been lost in power theory’s trajectory from an emphasis on coercion 
to a focus on consent is a recombinant conception of power with violence at its 
center. We emphasize that the latter has been “lost” because domination was 
once a major preoccupation for sociologists. For example, alongside his 
emphasis on “legitimate domination,” which entailed nonviolent means of 
inculcating obedience, Weber offered the classic definition of the state as the 
institution that “claims the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force 
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within a given territory” (1946: 78). Similarly, for Gramsci, consent exists in 
dialectical tension with coercion. More recently, Michael Mann argued that 
power is organized via ideological, economic, political, and military networks 
that transform otherwise diffuse communities into a “social cage” (Mann 1986: 
100; see also Clemens 2016). Yet we are not the first to insist that the study of 
power has mistakenly turned away from violence and coercion. In fact, research 
on hegemony, ideology, and discourse had become so widespread during the 
1970s that both Perry Anderson (1976: 47) and Nicos Poulantzas (1978: 29) 
felt the need to remind us that force and violence are the basis of state power. 
Nevertheless, the sociological literature on power continues to treat coercive 
power as secondary. We therefore turn to recent bodies of interdisciplinary 
scholarship that theorize the violence and exclusion underpinning liberal 
democracy in different sociohistorical conjunctures and contexts. Rather than 
treating coercion in the abstract, this scholarship analyzes particular modes of 
violence that operate at the foundation of contemporary society. In particular, 
we highlight the contributions of scholars writing about elimination, death, 
exploitation, and disposability. 


Elimination and Death 


Several emerging analytical frameworks foreground elimination and death as 
forms of power that structure contemporary liberal societies. Settler colonial 
studies, for instance, has recently witnessed a major revival. Although settler 
colonialism was an object of study among Marxists and anticolonial scholar- 
activists during the 1960s and 19703, it was sidelined during the 1980s and 
r990s in favor of concepts more attentive to culture. Since the early 2000s, 
however, the field has once again become an important site for path-breaking 
studies of racial domination and violence (see Fenelon 2016; Glenn 2015). 

Patrick Wolfe (2006) helped lay the foundations for this revival with two key 
insights into settler colonialism. First, he argued, settler colonialism is premised 
on the “logic of elimination.” Rather than the exploitation of indigenous labor, 
settler colonial projects prioritize the elimination of indigenous populations and 
their replacement by colonizing settlers. Elimination takes many forms, ranging 
from genocide to forced displacement to cultural erasure. The 2015 report of 
the Truth and Reconciliation Commission in Canada, for instance, documented 
the role played by residential schools in the “cultural genocide” of indigenous 
First Nations populations. 

Second, Wolfe argued that settler colonialism is “a structure not an event” 
(Wolfe 2006: 388). Rather than treating settler colonialism as a moment in the 
history of modern liberal societies, Wolfe urges scholars to recognize the 
ongoing structures of settler domination in places like the United States, 
Canada, Palestine/Israel, and Australia. State sovereignty and private land 
ownership are two of the most important structures that reproduce settler 
domination over indigenous populations. 
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Scholars such as Audra Simpson (2014), Glen Coulthard (2014), and 
Elizabeth Povinelli (2011) have traced an important shift in strategies of 
settler colonial rule during the late twentieth century. Whereas settler states 
such as Canada and Australia previously relied on overt domination to displace 
and eliminate indigenous populations, both states increasingly use 
“recognition” as a new strategy of settler colonial rule. Seeking to contain 
anticolonial struggles and calls for land redistribution, settler states offer 
official apologies for historical wrongs and grant indigenous communities 
limited self-governing authority. Rather than this representing a shift from 
domination to hegemony, however, these scholars point out that 
“recognition” merely reinforces the existing regime premised on elimination 
and dispossession. 

Alongside settler colonial studies, emerging scholarship on racial domination 
also foregrounds the analysis of death. Ruth Wilson Gilmore (2007: 28), for 
instance, defines racism as the “group differentiated vulnerability to premature 
death.” Recognizing that residential segregation, environmental racism, 
discriminatory policing, and differential access to food and medicine make 
some populations more vulnerable to death, this framework demands a 
reckoning with the violence that grounds even the most subtle, structural 
forms of white supremacy. 

In a similar vein, a growing body of race scholarship builds on Foucault’s 
(2003) analysis of “thanatopolitical” efforts to enhance the livelihood of a 
privileged population through the death of a racially despised Other. Achille 
Mbembe (2003) refers to these efforts as “necropolitical” projects. Scholars 
such as Alexander Weheliye (2014) have taken Foucault to task for using Nazi 
Germany rather than racial slavery or colonial rule as the archetype of 
thanatopolitical power. Rather than exceptional, they argue, necropolitics is 
foundational for liberal democratic states. Others, such as Nikhil Singh (2004), 
have built on the Foucauldian framework to define racism as social structures 
that “stigmatize and depreciate one form of humanity for the purposes of 
another’s health, development, safety, profit, or pleasure.” 

Taking this analysis even further, scholars adopting an Afro-Pessimist 
perspective insist that vulnerability and death are the defining features of 
Black existence and that anti-Blackness is the primary structuring condition 
of the modern world. Building on the concept of “social death” developed 
by Orlando Patterson (1982), scholars like Frank Wilderson (2003) and 
Jared Sexton (2016) insist that Western modernity is premised on the death 
of the Black subject. Critiquing the centrality of Gramsci in recent studies 
of race, for instance, Wilderson argues that the death of the Black subject 
is the precondition for white civil society. Wilderson argues that rather 
than a response to resistance or a crisis of hegemony, violence toward 
Black bodies is primary, gratuitous, and a defining feature of Western 
modernity. 
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Overall, therefore, recent scholarship on racial domination, white 
supremacy, and settler colonialism provides important frameworks for 
understanding power. Rather than assuming that power operates 
primarily through consent, it highlights the role of elimination and death 
in the constitution and reproduction of even the most “liberal democratic” 
societies. 


Exploitation and Disposability 


Recent scholarship on the dynamics of exploitation and disposability — 
particularly under conditions of neoliberal capitalism — is also crucial for 
advancing our understanding of power in contemporary liberal societies. 
Arguing that coercion and dispossession are core processes of capital 
accumulation, much of this scholarship focuses on the relationship between 
racism and capitalism. 

To begin with, scholars such as David Harvey (2005, 2014), Massimo de 
Angelis (2001), and Saskia Sassen (2014) have drawn attention to the fact that 
violent dispossession is an ongoing, normal strategy of capital accumulation. 
Rather than seeing “primitive accumulation” as a fleeting moment in the early 
history of capitalism, Harvey (2014) argues that “accumulation through 
dispossession” is an ordinary feature of capitalism. From wars and land grabs 
to home foreclosures and the privatization of public goods, the use of violence 
to accumulate wealth and extract resources from vulnerable populations is a 
key feature of contemporary capitalism. The current proliferation of these 
violent processes, according to Sassen (2014), marks the inauguration of an 
era of “predatory” capitalism in which corporate strategies rely less on 
exploitation than on the expulsion of people from their lands, their homes, 
their jobs, and their benefit packages. 

Similarly, scholars increasingly recognize that coercive forms of labor 
exploitation such as slavery and indentured servitude are not aberrations but 
integral features of capitalism. Du Bois (1935) and C. L. R. James (1989 [1963 ]) 
provided the intellectual foundation for this scholarship by insisting that racial 
slavery in the Americas was constitutive — rather than a precursor — of modern 
capitalism. Contemporary scholars have built on this work by documenting the 
violence of sweatshop production; the coercion underpinning welfare reform 
and other neoliberal efforts to enforce dependence on low-wage work; and the 
brutality and harassment confronting domestic employees, day laborers, and 
other low-wage workers. Processes of racial and gender formations make some 
populations particularly vulnerable to coercive forms of exploitation. Yet 
neoliberal restructuring has intensified exploitation for all workers through 
attacks on unions, welfare, and affirmative action; cuts to public employment 
and public services; and the expansion of precarious, short-term, low-wage 
work. 
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Alongside the intensification of exploitation, neoliberal capitalism has also 
accelerated the production of surplus or disposable populations. As early as the 
1960s, James Boggs (1968) argued that automation in Detroit was generating a 
population of “outsiders” who were permanently excluded from access to wage 
labor. In recent decades, the growth of surplus populations has expanded as a 
result of continued advances in automation along with shifts from productive to 
financial investment and a global crisis of subsistence farming. For Harvey 
(2014), the production of surplus populations is an acceleration of processes 
identified by Marx in his analysis of the industrial reserve army. Others suggest 
that the process today is qualitatively different than in the nineteenth century 
because billions of people have now been abandoned to a life of permanent 
unemployment and informal labor beyond the margins of the wage system. 
According to Mike Davis (2006), the combination of deindustrialization and 
urbanization has generated a planet of slums. Moreover, it is crucial to 
recognize that race shapes the production of populations whose lives and 
labor are considered redundant. Indeed, contemporary capitalism dovetails 
with white supremacy and settler colonialism to produce highly racialized 
surplus populations. And by reducing the demand for their labor, neoliberal 
restructuring has enabled the expansion of necropolitical projects to eliminate 
the racialized poor (Clarno 2017). 

Finally, scholarship on mass incarceration, mass deportation, and 
securitization has uncovered the centrality of violence for efforts to manage 
and contain the racialized poor. The expansion of militarized policing and 
border security put an end to long-standing debates about whether the state 
remained relevant under conditions of neoliberal globalization. Indeed, 
security forces are the glaring exception to neoliberal demands for cuts to 
state funding. While rolling-back funds for education, social services, and 
welfare, neoliberal states have rapidly expanded funding for police, prisons, 
border patrols, militaries, and intelligence forces. Jamie Peck (2010) and Loic 
Wacquant (2009) argue that mass incarceration is a response to the crisis of 
racialized poverty generated by neoliberal restructuring. Wacquant (2009), 
for instance, argues that mass incarceration in the United States is a 
technology for warehousing the “precarious and deproletarianised fractions 
of the black working class” (2009: xvi, xxii, 207, 208). Along with the 
expansion of state security forces, neoliberal restructuring has also led to the 
proliferation of private security companies, gated communities, private 
military contractors, and other privatized efforts to secure the powerful. 
Indeed, we are witnessing the emergence of dense networks of private and 
state security forces that work together to contain and manage the racialized 
poor (Clarno 2017). 

Overall, therefore, recent scholarship has drawn attention to violent 
dispossession, coercive labor exploitation, and the production and 
management of surplus populations. All of these processes highlight forms of 
violence and coercion that structure contemporary liberal societies. Much like 
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the scholarship on elimination and death, studies of exploitation and 
disposability provide important new directions for developing our 
understanding of power. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, we have attempted to show that the literature on power has 
shifted over time from an emphasis on coercive power, to an emphasis on 
consent. In this, the development of the power literature aligned with a 
particular concern in the 1960s and 70s to theorize power under conditions 
of liberal democracy. We point out, however, that this overall trajectory has 
left us somewhat at a loss to make sense of our present historical conjuncture, 
which is so clearly marked by exclusion and violent suppression even in liberal 
polities, particularly as power relates to ethnoracial relations. We therefore 
make two analytical moves that we hope will enable political sociologists to 
rethink the concept of power — a concept that underlies so much of the work 
we do. First, we turn to what we see as the foundation for an alternative 
approach, namely, the work of W. E. B. Du Bois, Critical Race Theory, and 
postcolonial theory. From their inception, these lineages have understood 
liberal democracy and related concepts such as the social contract to be 
based fundamentally on exclusion and violence. Second, we outline two 
bodies of work that can aid in bringing coercive dynamics back into political 
sociology’s conception of power. These include, but are by no means limited 
to, the scholarship on settler colonialism, racial domination, and neoliberal 
capitalism. 
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